CHAPTER   THIRTY-THREE

ALEXEY ANDREYITCH

ONE EVENING I was discussing the war activities of Russian children with a
Moscow school teacher.

" Have you heard of Alexey Andreyitch ? " she asked.

The name sounded so adult and so formal that I did not associate it with
children, and so I said :

"No, who is he?"

" If you were a Mark Twain," she said, " you could write a Huckleberry
Finn about him."

She scanned her bookshelf and pulling out a little yellow paper-bound
book by Lev Kassil she gave it to me and said :

" Read it and remember that for purely military reasons the story of
Alexey Andreyitch cannot be completely told. Only a part of it is recorded
in these pages, and I do wish some Mark Twain would read it and write
another Huckleberry Finn about him."

As soon as I came home I read the breath-taking story of Alexey Andre-
yitch. It seemed so incredible that I made a special trip to the teacher and
told her what I thought about it. She was rather surprised and said:
" Anyway, Americans ought to know the story because 'Alexey Andreyitch*
is rapidly becoming one of the great folk heroes of the present war. Hun-
dreds of volumes will be written about him and boys like him in the years
to come." So I am following the advice of the teacher and am giving the
reader the full story of Alexey Andreyitch as recorded by the Russian author
Lev Kassil.

So mysterious a person was he for a long time that the Russian com-
mander of a certain sector of the western front had heard much of him but
did not know who he really was. At this sector only a river divided the
Russian armies from the Germans and naturally the Russian commander
was eager to know the strength and the disposition of the German troops
on the opposite bank.

One day while one of the Red soldiers was scouting around the woods he
tan into a barefoot Russian boy who stopped to talk to him. Out of his
pocket the boy brought seven little white stones, five dark ones, three
chips of wood, and a rope with four knots tied at one end* In a whisper the
boy expkined that the white stones represented trench mortars; the dark
ones represent^! tanks; the chips of wood machine-guns; and the knots in
the rope, field batteries. This meant that on the opposite bank of the river
the Germans had seven trench mortars, five tanks, three machinerguns,
and four field batteries. The soldier asked the boy where he had come from
and the boy answered, " Alexey Andreyitch sent me over." He would not
say who Alexey Andreyitch was nor where he was keeping himself.

The next day the boy came again and took out of his pocket more stones,
white and black, and chips, and a rope tied with more knots. Astonished